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EDITORIALS 


ECONOMIC —On page 9 of this issue, there ap- 

pears an announcement of the date 
STUDY and time of the first Meeting in con- 
nection with the cost accounting and economic study to 
be conducted by the University of Maryland. This meet- 
ing could or should be, one of the most important of 
the year—or for many years for that matter. Our pur- 
pose in mentioning it here is to emphasize that it is 
open to all interested parties—all canners in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, whether or 
not they have signed up to participate in the program. 
We will bet a plugged-nickel, also, that if interested folks 
from other states should put in an appearance, they 
will also be heartily welcomed, although they may or 
may not be eligible for participation in the program 
itself. 


This publication is advised that there are some folks 
who feel that participation in the program will place 
them under some obligation. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. There are no strings attached, and 
there is no financial obligation involved—it’s free. So 
far, 27 firms have requested to participate and a num- 
ber of others are pending. This meeting will give every- 
one an opportunity to obtain further information about 
the project and should help them make up their minds 
—in the affirmative. 


Briefly, just in case there are still some who don’t 
know what it’s all about, the study to be conducted at 
the University of Maryland is part one of three phases 
of an economic study in the states mentioned. It is 
designed to show the actual unit cost of canned toma- 
toes, corn, peas, snap beans, and lima beans, by style, 
can size and grade, for the years 1956 and 1957. The 
second phase to be conducted at Rutger’s University, 
is to determine, compare and evaluate procurement 
practices among processors for the improvement of 
grower-processor relations. The third phase to be con- 
ducted at Maine, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts Uni- 
versities is to check consumer responses to merchandis- 
ing ‘echniques and promotional programs for the dis- 
tribution of Northeast and Eastern processed products. 


It hardly seems necessary for this column to empha- 
size the many benefits the industry should obtain from 
sucli a study. All the canner need do is cooperate and 
It just seems impossible to the writer that there could 
be fund one canner in the area unwilling to participate 
—especially in view of the present period of economic 
unc: rtainty. Be there!—at 10:30 a.m. sharp, March 1, 
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EXIT —Oh yes, these are changing times, 
és ” » all right. Imagine such a question 
TIN” CAN? being asked on this page, hallowed by 


the memory of two men who wielded their pens. with’ 


the deftness of a rapier at the slightest suggestion that 
there could be a container more suitable for foods than 
the “tin” can. Imagine, too, the headline “Sees ‘tin’ 
can being obsolete in the near future” being written as 
a result of a statement by the President of the Ameri- 
can Can Company. But that is exactly what has hap- 
pened. Mind you, the reference is to the “Tin” can, 
and not to the “can” itself. Even so, when the writer 
mentioned to his father, Arthur I., that the scientists 
were looking for a suitable substitute for tin, his reac- 
tion was immediate, ‘“They’ll never find it’’. 


At any rate, Mr. Stolk, speaking at the Annual Din- 
ner of The Purchasing Agents Association of New 
York and the Sales Executive Club of that city, at the 
Commodore Hotel on February 14, on the subject 
“Planned Obsolesence”’, said that the container indus- 
try some time ago decided to obsolete the tin can 
“before any of several factors might combine to obso- 
lete it for us”. He referred specifically to the strategic 
nature of the world’s tin supplies. He defined planned 
obsolence as the process of “improving our business by 
deliberately making obsolete the things we make or use, 
our processes and techniques, and our industrial know- 
how.” Speaking specifically of the can, he said, “We 
have gained so much momentum that I don’t hesitate 
to predict that the metal cans of five years from now 
will be unrecognizable by today’s standards. More than 
that, the cans of tomorrow will be better and more 
economical and far more products will be packed in 
them then ever before.” 


As Mr. Stolk says, planned obsolesence is one of the 
most powerful driving forces in modern business, and 
the prime ingredient in our growth and development. 
The well known business executive was speaking pri- 
marily of research, and the canning industry as well as 
the can industry has followed that philosophy and is 
proceeding accordingly. Bringing it down to the level 
of the individual processor, it will profit him no end 
this coming season, when costs promise to mount alarm- 
ingly, to question every detail of operation from the 
standpoint of how it can be done better, more efficiently, 
with less time and less labor. In this age of constantly 
increasing economic pressures, there’s little room for 
sentiment or complacency. Established procedures, 
methods and materials become obsolete over night. 
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AGRICULTURE 


MOBILE PEA-VINING EQUIP- 
MENT may not be far off in the 
future. Wisconsin canners heard 
about the latest in mobile pea 
viners from these four equip- 
ment manufacturers at the Raw 
Products Conference in Madison, 
February 8 and 9. Pictured look- 
ing over the conference program 
are (left to right): Al Levorson, 
Chisholm-Ryder Company; Sher- 
man Carmichael, Scott Viner 
Company; V. K. Viitanen, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Com- 
pany; and Frank Hamachek III, 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co. 


Ohio Canners Return to College 


Ohio Canners, their Fieldmen and 
Growers returned to Columbus and the 
Ohio State University Campus, February 
6 through 9 to take ‘notes on the latest 
developments in crop production, proc- 
essing techniques, plant efficiency, man- 
agement, quality control, marketing and 
related problems. 


Dr. Howard D. Brown, Dr. Wilbur A. 
Gould, Eugene C. Wittmeyer, of Ohio 
State and the Program Committee of the 
Ohio Canners Association provided a 
menu that was enthusiastically received 
by the “students”, who proclaimed the 
school even more helpful than in previous 
years. 


To accommodate the increased enroll- 
ment and for the convenience of the stu- 
dents, this year, the Fieldmens confer- 
ence was held the first two days at the 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel in downtown Colum- 
bus. The Processors conference was held 
the last two days on the University 
campus. 


FIELDMENS CONFERENCE 


At the Fieldmens conference, a staff of 
experts from University and Industry 
discussed such timely subjects as insect, 
disease, and weed control. There was a 
Labor Management panel for vegetable 
growers and still another panel discussed 
Soil Management. Growers and Fieldmen 
were told how the new Miller Law on 
insecticides would affect their operations. 
Fieldmen were told how to schedule de- 
livery of tomatoes to the plant to avoid 
excessive carry-over from day to day, 
and also, incidentally, to keep growers 
happy. One successful canner restricts 
delivery to 30 hampers per acre, per day, 
at a given time each day. 

There were discussions on new varieties 
of corn and tomatoes. It’s of interest to 
note that the “Rutger’s” was proclaimed 
still the best tomato under Ohio condi- 
tions—also, the Seedsmen are breeding a 
strain of gorn with flavor, one of the 


principal objectives. It will be ready in 
two or three years, they advise. 


Also, of special interest, it should be 
noted that Director W. B. Wood of the 
Agricultural Extension Service, OSU, 
cautioned canners on the danger of sur- 
pluses by increased acreage. In view of 
the record, under conditions similar to 
this year, that sounds like sound advice 
and particularly timely. 


TOP TEN TOMATO AWARDS 


L. S. Hartley, Manager, Agricultural 
Development, B & O Railroad, presented 
Hamilton watches to the state champions, 
and 20 Parker pen and pencil sets to win- 
ners at the County level. 

State Champions were: Herman W. 
Gerken, who harvested 26.34 tons per 
acre, on four acres in the under 15 acre 
class; Karl W. and Vernon K. Meyer de- 


livered 21.54 tons per acres from 29.40 
acres, in the 15 and over acre class. Both 
winners are from Napoleon and sold to 
Campbell Soup Company. 


PROCESSORS SCHOOL 


At the Processors School, canners were 
complimented by the Chief of the Ohio 
Division of Foods and Dairies for the 
excellent job they did in 1955. A high 
percentage received the Coveted Grade A 
Rating from the Bureau, which takes into 
consideration neat, outside appearance of 
the surroundings, plant and processing 
sanitation, equipment, etc. Henry F. 
Lawrence, the State Canning Inspector, 
came in for orchids in this connection for 
his understanding, cooperation and con- 
structive recommendations. 

The quality of the pack, also, con- 
tinues to improve, it was stated. Ohio 
state buys nearly all of its raw tomatoes 
on grade. Nearly 40,000 loads, totaling 
over 391 million pounds averaged last 
year 59.04 percent, U.S. No. 1; 37.93 per- 
cent, U.S. No. 2’s, and 3.02 percent culls. 

Other highlights of the Processors 
Meetings were discussions on uniform ac- 
counting and cost accounting by T. W. 
Sneed of Tallman & Robbins Company, 
Chicago; a talk on canned food merchan- 
dising by T. W. Leed, Extension Special- 
ist in Food Merchandising, who told the 
Processors to concentrate their sales 
efforts on a few select cities, rather than 
spread the effort over a wide area, and 
suggested they consider Co-operative 
Group Marketing. 

The Processors, also, heard reports and 
suggestions on plant mechanization; 
salts and salting methods; water and its 
importance in the process; improved 
warehousing methods; how to measure 
specific gravity of corn; how to count 
drosophila eggs and larva in_ tomato 
products, and last but not least, Miss Loa 
Whitfield, State Home Demonstration 
Leader, discussed canned foods from the 
consumers viewpoint at the Annual 
Banquet. 


Photo of William Rockefeller, 
winner of the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association— 
National Canners_ Association 
1955 Canning Crops Project, 
appeared in the January 9 issue 
of this publication when his 
accomplishment was first an- 
nounced. Presentation of NCA’s 
plaque by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson (above) was dully 
reported in CT’s Convention Re- 
port issue of January 30. One of 
the important details overlooked 
thus, far, however, is that Bill 


used Northrup, King’s Detroit Dark Red Beets to produce his remarkable 20.3 
ton average. Good reason then, why Northrup, King should call this to our atten- 
tion. Bill told the well known seed firm “the crop was very uniform and grew 
vigorously throughout the growing season. I particularly liked the excellent 
germinating qualities of the Northrup, King seed—the absence of extremely 
large beets, which would have lowered the overall grade—and the way the crop 
continued to stand up late in the season, making ideal conditions for machine 


harvesting.” 
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Canners League of California 
Holds Record Sample Cutting 


By “BERKELEY” 


The 33rd annual Fruit and Vegetable 
Sample Cuttings of the Canners League 
of California, held at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, California, February 17 
and 18, broke all former records for 
attendance, and in many lines new rec- 
ords were also set for the number of sam- 


ples judged. Attendance was more wide-- 


spread than ever before, with many 
coming from the Pacific Northwest, as 
well as from New York, the East and 
Midwest. The products of 41 canner 
members were displayed and judged and 
some foreign packs were also presented, 
along with experimental packs of new 
varieties of fruits and vegetables. 


JUDGING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


The canned items judged, and the 
chairmen of the respective judging com- 
mittees were: Apricots, halves, Eugene 
J. Guerra, Sun Garden Packing Co.; 
Apricots, whole, Jack Burnett, Stokely 
Van Camp, Ine.; Cling Peach halves, 
Richard Toms, Thornton Canning Co.; 
Cling Peaches, sliced, Henry Ball, Jr., 
F. M. Ball & Co.; Free Peaches, Frank 
Peirara, Flotill Products, Inc.; Pears, 
Ray Howard, Hunt Foods, Inc.; Fruits 
for Salad, Mario Dali, United States 
Products Corp.; Fruit Cocktail, Robert 
H. Smith, Hawaiian Pineapple Co.; Cher- 
ries, Joel Osborn, Wood Canning Co.; 
Figs, Miss Archie Noroian, George 
Noroian Co.; Asparagus, white, P. F. 
Wagner, Libby, McNeill & Libby; Aspar- 
agus, all-green, H. Seeger, Schuck] & Co., 
Inc.; Spinach, Elwood Pitts, Tri-Valley 
Packing Association; Tomatoes, Floyd 
Munson, Schuckl & Co., Inc.; Tomato 
Juice, W. O. Ross, Libby, MeNeill & Co., 
Inc.; Tomato Paste, Wallace Realini, 
Hershel California Fruit Products Co., 
Inc. and Green Beans, C. L. Stebbins, 
California Packing Corporation. 


FRUITS 


The morning of the first day was given 
over exclusively to the display of cling- 
stone peaches and pears, with the after- 
noon devoted to showings of apricots, 
cherries, freestone peaches, figs, fruit 
cocltail and fruits for salad. Also dis- 
played were experimental packs of cling- 
Stone peaches by Prof. L. D. Davis, of 
the University of California, these fea- 
turing Dixon 1 and Dixon 2, new vari- 
etic: developed by the late F. A. Dixon, 
for years Director of Experimental Re- 
Search of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia. There was also a display made of 
the experimental pack of grapes made 
by Prof. H. P. Olmo, University of 
Ca! fornia. 


Attracting much attention was a dis- 
play of canned fruit samples from Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, some of which 
had been received but a day earlier by 
air mail. Apricots, peaches and pears 
were shown, along with fruit salad, with 
the retail prices in Great Britain noted 
in most instances. The fruit ran smaller 
in size than California fruit, but was 
very inviting in appearance, especially 
in color. 


8 STRAINS OF 
EXPERIMENTAL TOMATOES 


The second day of display and judging 
was given over to asparagus, spinach, 
green beans, tomatoes, tomato juice and 
tomato paste. This was featured by a 
display of experimental packs of toma- 
toes made by the Truck Crops Division, 
University of California, Davis, and fea- 
tured eight strains of tomatoes, grown 
and canned at the experimental farm. It 
was announced that a Pearson tomato 
has been produced that is resistant to 
both Verticillium and Fusarium wilt, but 
that the strain still has the typical Pear- 
son core. 


The final day was rounded out with a 
luncheon business meeting, attendance 
being restricted to Canners League mem- 
bers and staffs of the National Canners 
Association and the Canners League. 
This meeting was presided over by 
League President D. E. Martinelli, with 
sample cutting reports by Judging Com- 
mittee Chairmen. A summary was pre- 
sented by Dr. Ira Somers, Associate 
Director Western Branch Reserch Labo- 
ratory, National Canners Association, 
Berkeley, California. 

The evening of the first day was given 
over to entertainment and refreshments 
by a group of supplier hosts. No less 
than 58 individual firms made up the 
supplier group, skippered by chairman 
P. M. Wineman, vice-chairman Phillip J. 
Kelley, treasurer Robert Duerson and 
secretary Frank Southerland. The enter- 
tainment was of specially high order and 
the refreshments left nothing to be de- 
sired. About 1800 tickets were given out 
for this event. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 
one order, same expiration date to one 
company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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MARYLAND SCHEDULES FIRST 
MEETING ON COST STUDY 


The first meeting pertaining to the 
University of Maryland’s processing cost 
study will be held at the University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland on 
Thursday, March Ist, at 10:30 A.M. in 
the Student Union, Room 119, Lyden C. 
O’Day, Research Assistant, Department 
of Agricultural Economics and Market- 
ing, has announced. 


Prior to the first meeting, accounting 
systems will be sent to all participants 
who have requested them. Others who 
have expressed a desire to examine 
the accounting system before deciding 
whether they wished to participate in the 
program will have the opportunity to do 
so at the meeting. 

Those receiving systems prior to the 
meeting are requested to examine them 
and submit any questions they may have 
in writing. Names will not be divulged 
at any time. Moreover, anyone having a 
question at this or any later meeting 
should submit it in writing. The busi- 
ness of each participant will be held 
strictly confidential. 

In the event that anyone receiving an 
accounting system should decide not to 
participate the second year — the -1957 
pack—they agree to return the system to 
the University of Maryland, or remit $35 


to the University to cover its cost. All . 


firms who receive systems and who par- 
ticipate in the program during 1956 and 
1957 will be allowed to keep the system 
free of any charge. 


The meeting will be conducted by mem- 
bers of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Mr. Douglas C. Colley will 
be on hand to discuss all accounting 
problems. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby has purchased 
the export plant of the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd., at Wallaceburg, 
Ontario, according to an announcement 
by Charles S. Bridges, Libby President. 
The purchase of the plant is in line with 
the expansion program begun in Canada 
last year, with the erection of a large 
warehouse, Administration building and 
other facilities at Chatham, Ontario. It 
is estimated that the total program for 
both the Wallaceburg plant and for addi- 
tional production facilities at Chatham 
will cost $3 million. The Wallaceburg 
plant will augment the company’s pres- 
ent production for the Canadian market. 
The existing buildings at Wallaceburg 
will be enlarged and installation of equip- 
ment will begin in the second half of this 
year so that the plant will be ready for 
operation in 1957. 


Arrangements have been made for a 
meeting of the California Canning Pear 
Association to be held in the Elks Club, 
Sacramento, on March Ist. This will be 
the third annual meeting of the organi- 
zation and among the matters discussed 
will be a wider utilization of pears and 
marketing plans, 
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With a record Convention Exposition 
and a new feature, Headquarter and 
Hospitality Rooms for manufacturers 
and suppliers—both groups sold out— 
National - American Wholesale Grocers 
Association has set up a five point pro- 
gram to assure maximum wholesaler 
attendance and interest at the biggest 
affair in its history. The Golden Anni- 
versary Exposition of Grocery Products 
will be part of the Association’s 50th 
Annual Convention at the Palmer House 
in Chicago, March 6-9. 


The Five Point Exposition and Hos- 
pitality Suites Program, announced by 
Ralph §S. Johnson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent early this week includes: 


1. ADVANCE MAILINGS — Every 
registered wholesale grocer will receive 
in advance of the Convention dates full 
data on the Exposition and the Head- 
quarter and Hospitality Room arrange- 
ments. Each exhibit will be descirbed, 
its sales personnel named and registrants 
advised to make appointments in advance 
as heavy crowds are expected during 
Exposition hours, 2 to 6 P.M. daily March 
6, 7 and 8. 


2. SECTION CHAIRMEN—Five well 
known wholesale grocers will serve as 
Section Managers for the Exposition. 
Their duties will include helping whole- 
salers to make personal contacts with all 
exhibitors, management of heavy traffic 
during exposition and hospitality hours 
and assisting wholesale grocers who will 
be competing for numerous prizes 
donated by manufacturers. The Section 
Chairmen are: Norman Iler, Creasey Co., 
Louisville, Kentucky; Fred Rogge, Ar- 
rowhead Wholesale Grocery Co., Duluth, 
Minnesota; A .W. Cunningham, Cross, 
Abbott Co., White River Junction, Ver- 
mont; Scott Webster, Forest City Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., Rockford, Illinois and 
Fred Charley, Charley Bros. Co., Greens- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


3. PRIZES—‘The most exciting of our 
fifty years’ — that’s the way NAWGA 
Headquarters feels about the lineup of 
prizes and awards which will be offered 
at the Association’s 50th Annual Meeting. 

The top awards at this year’s meeting 
are two automobiles donated by manu- 
facturers. 


Colgate Palmolive .Co., celebrating 
their 150th Anniversary year has pro- 
vided a 1956 Packard Clipper—complete 
with “gold keys” for the “attendance 
award.” 


sporty Ford Thunderbird ’56, 
donated by General Mills, Kellogg, Pills- 
bury Mills, Post Cereal Division of Gen- 
eral Foods and Quaker Oats Co. will be 
the exciting “Exposition Award,” 
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Exhibitors Getting Big Play 
at NAWGA Meet 


Dozens of other valuable prizes offered 
by manufacturer friends will stimulate 
interest in the Exposition: 


4. NEWS —In additon to frequent 
Association bulletins to wholesale gro- 
cers, special news stories are being made 
available to industry magazines and 
papers. Frequent news reports will be 
made at regular Convention sessions on 
developments in the Exposition and Hos- 
pitality suite areas. 


5. EXHIBITORS’ & SPONSORS DAY 
—A special Convention day has been set 
aside for the Exposition and the Hos- 
pitality Suite Group. It begins with an 
informal luncheon on Tuesday, March 5 
in honor of the exhibitors and sponsors. 
There they will receive the thanks of 


grateful members for the big part they | 


are playing in this Golden Anniversary 
Meeting. 

This will be followed by the official 
opening of the big Golden Anniversary 
Exposition of Grocery Products and 
Services. 


The Convention and Hospitality Suite 
Program is the biggest in the Associa- 
tion’s Convention history, Johnson re- 
ports. By actual number of company 
exhibitors and sponsors, the roll has al- 
most doubled since last year’s Conven- 
tion which also topped all records to that 
date. 


ARMY QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
ANNOUNCES FROZEN FOODS 
PURCHASED DURING 1955" 


Quantities and value of frozen foods 
purchased by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps during Calendar Year 1955 were 
announced February 10 by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Following are the quantities and value 
in thousands of pounds and dollars: 


FROZEN FRUITS 
Thousands Thousands 
of Pounds of $ Value* 


Cherries, red, sour 882 $ 144 
4,364 726 
Strawberries ........ 6,569 1,721 


Brand name fruits 
and juices, for 


5,501 1,853 
18,843 $4,765 

FROZEN JUICES 
1,282 $ 424 
Grapefruit. ........... 900 179 
1,053 441 
Lemon puree ........ 621 105 
8,335 2,431 
12,192 $3,580 


* Includes transportation. 
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66,534 $28,556 
25,586 11,502 
1,323 734 
Brand name, 
9,217 5,413 
102,659 $46,205 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
1,957 $ 699 
Green beans ........ 9,806 1,456 
Lima beans ........... 7,561 1,161 
6,327 1,236 
Brussel sprouts .. 2,782 501 
Cauliflower .......... 3,889 769 
Spinach and 
6,307 651 
4,401 683 
Brand name, 
7,209 1,703 


60,893 $10,801 


A total of 24,968,834 pounds of water 
foods were purchased at a cost of $10,- 
928,548. Water foods’ include _ fish, 
shrimp, oysters, clams, etc., of which 
about 95 percent are purchased in frozen 
form. 


V.A. REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
AND FISH—1956 PACK 


FRUIT & FRUIT JUICES 


Can 

Description Grade Size Cases 
Cc #10 12,000 
A #10 14,000 
Apricots, Halved, Unpeeled, 

B #303 4,000 
Apricots, Halved, Unpeeled, 

B #10 12,500 
Apricots, Halved, Peeled or 

Unpeeled, Solid Pack—No 

added water or syrup........ D #10 3,000 
Blueberries, Native or Cul- 

tivated, Water Pack........... C #10 5,250 


Cherries, RSP, Water Pack C #10 12,000 
Cherries, Lt. Swt., Unpitted, 


B #3038 4,587 
Cherries, Lt. Swt., Unpitted, 

Figs, Kadota, Water Pack.... B #303 2,000 
Figs, Kadota, Heavy Syrup.. B #10 9,000 
Fruit Cocktail, Heavy Syrup B #10 15,000 
Grapefruit, Light Syrup...... B #303 15,000 


Grapes, Thompson’s Seed- 

less Fancy #10 2,000 
Juice, Apple, Single 

Strength, Unsweetened, 

Clear A 46-02. 25,000 
Juice, Grape, Single 

Strength, Concord, 

A #10 14,000 
Juice, Grapefruit, Natural.. A 46-02. $2,500 
Olives, Dark, Ripe, Un- 

pitted, Thrown Pack, 


Medium or Large...........:+ B #10 9,600 
Peaches, Yellow Clingstone, 
Halved, Water Pack.......... B #303 5,000 


Peaches, Yellow Clingstone 

and Freestone, Halved, 

Heavy Syrup B #10 25,000 
Peaches, Yellow Clingstone 

or Freestone, Sliced, Solid 

Pack, without water or 


syrup C #10 5,000 
Pears, Bartlett, Halved, 
B #3038 6,67. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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PROMOTION 


PROMOTION IN MOTION—Doing anything about promotion? 
Here are a few shots illustrating How to do it”—just one of the 
many steps that should precede a successful promotion—by a past 
master of the art, Norman Sorensen, President of Country Gar- 
dens, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Sorensen, incidentally has 
just been appointed Chairman of the National Canners Associa- 
tion’s Consumer and Trade Relations Committee, succeeding Wil- 
liam A. Free of the Hungerford Packing Company, Hungerford, 
Pennsylvania, who has served with distinction these past two years. 
The photos were taken at Country Garden’s semi-annual Sales 
Promotion Meeting at the Milwaukee Athletic Club on February 7. 
Brokers and Distributors from more than 15 states attended to 
obtain the details of an unique Spring Sales Promotion, which 
will tie-in with a reguiar monthiy editorial feature in “Charm” 
magazine, entitled “Meals in Minutes.” The April issue of the 
magazine will display “Country Garden’s” canned foods as a part 
of this feature, showing a wide variety of economical, easy to pre- 
pare meals for young homemakers. 


Norman O. Sorensen (top left, standing) President of Country 
Gardens, spoke a few words of welcome to the Broker-Distributor 
“co-operators.” Don Callahan of Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy, shown 


seated at far left of head table in center photo, discussed the 
market opportunity for canned foods; Charlotte Adams, Food Edi- 
tor of “Charm” (seated next to Mr. Sorensen) emphasized that 
working women have more money than time, hence a growing 
interest in foods that are convenient, easy and time saving to 
prepare—canned foods; while Karl Gierhahn, (top right, standing) 
Director of Sales for Country Garden’s, unwrapped the plans for 
the coming promotion, “Country Garden Meals in Minutes with 
a flavor of Spring,” as featured in Charm Magazine for the busy 
woman. Merchandising material planned for in-store promotion 
includes window banners and strips, shelf talkers, recipe pads, 
stack cards, pennants and full color blow-ups of the Charm Maga- 
zine feature. 

Seated in the photo with Mr. Gierhahn, is Patrick Trahan of 
Tanner & Daily, of Bay City, Michigan, Chairman of Country 
Garden’s Distributors Advisory Board. We were about to dub 
Mr. Trahan, Mr. Co-operator himself, and we have little doubt 
Mr. Sorensen would like that, however it does take two to co-oper- 
ate and the impetus by its very nature must come from the 
manufacturer. The “impetus to impete” a Distributors Advisory 
Board could well remove the “impediments” to Sound, Successful 
Selling. 


SUPPER IN HALF AN HOUR 


“Half an hour is time enough to create 
a cullinary work of art,’ says Nancy 
Crawford Wood in a recipe feature in the 
March issue of Ladies Home Journal, 
scheduled to reach the news stands Feb- 
ruary 28. The feature provides menus 
and recipes for four delicious meals made 
principally from canned and frozen foods. 
Included are canned mushrooms, mush- 
room soup, tomato puree, tomato sauce, 
creamed chicken soup, bing cherries, 
clams and clam juice, frozen haddock, 
spinach, blueberries, lima beans, green 
beans and peaches. 


CONSUMER PREFERENCE 
FOR GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 


How sweet do consumers want their 
grapefruit juice? What influence do the 
words “sugar added” and “natural fla- 
vor” on the labels have on the potential 
buyers What effect does knowledge or 
lac, of knowledge that grapefruit juices 
are sweetened or unsweetened have on 
people’s preference for them? 


These and many other questions about 
preferences for grapefruit juices were 
ashed a representative sample of con- 
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sumers in a survey conducted by market- 
ing research personnel of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


One of the most important character- 
istics of canned grapefruit juice, and be- 
lieved most likely to influence consumer 
reactions, is the tart-sweet character- 
istic, researchers reported. To determine 
the tart-sweet level most preferred, re- 
searchers tested both natural flavored 
and sweetened juices in four degrees of 
varying sweetness in selected households 
in Indianapolis, Ind. Each juice was 
paired with each of the other juices, and 
some people received the same juice twice 
without being told. 


The respondents preferred the sweet- 
end juices to the unsweetened ones. The 
labeled juices, whether labeled ‘“sweet- 
ened” or “unsweetened,” were preferred 
over the unlabeled juices. Over half of 
the respondents were willing to have each 
of the canned grapefruit juices except 
the very sourest served in their homes. 


A free copy of the report of this study, 
“Preferences for Canned Grapefruit 
Juice,” Marketing Research Report No. 
108, may be obtained from the Marketing 
Information Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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DEL MONTE PINEAPPLE-EASTER 
HAM PROMOTION 


This year’s Del Monte Pineapple- 
Easter Ham Promotion is_ scheduled 
March 21 through March 31. Bigger and 
better than ever, the promotion “hops” 
to millions of consumers with spectacular, 
full-color ads in Life (out March 22nd) 
and McCall’s (out March 20th) reminding 
customers of the famous Easter menu. 
In addition Del Monte has effective in- 
store selling help to create maximum 
Del Monte Pineapple and Easter ham 
buying plus store-wide buying as well! 
Gay ad mats are also available to tell and 
sell customers through week end ads and 
handbills. 

Outstandingly successful for years, the 
Del Monte Pineapple-Easter Ham Promo- 
tion gives grocers a golden opportunity 
to profit on a store-tested, store-proven, 
store-wide sales builder. Grocers are be- 
ing urged to contact their Del Monte 
Representatives as soon as possible so 
that they may tie-in with the big event. 


Roland G. Saysette, advertising man- 
ager of the California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., recently ad- 
dressed a. meeting. of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club on “Action at Point of 
Sale.” 
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News 


Indiana Canners Association will hold 
its Fall Convention at the French Lick 
Sheriton Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, 
November 14, 15, and 16. 


National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers has accepted the following firms 
into membership of the Association, 
Lawrence S. Martin, Secretary-Manager, 
has announced: Temple Frosted Foods, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York, packers of 
Chinese frozen foods; Edward C. Cutting, 
Ine., Union, Maine, packers of frozen 
blueberries; Brock & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, packers of 
frozen french fried potdtoes. 


Ohio Canners Association an- 
nounced that the 1956 Annual Convention 
will return to the Hotel Carter at Cleve- 
land, November 26-27, 1956. The Board 
of Directors at the same time selected 
Columbus as the 1957 Convention site and 
Cincinnati for 1958. 


The Annual Spring Meeting of the 
Ohio Canners Association has been tenta- 
tively set for Tuesday, April 10, at the 
Neil House, Columbus. 


L. E. White, Clyde Kraut Company, 
Clyde, Ohio, has resigned as First Vice 
President of the Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion due to ill health. Association Presi- 
dent Chester D. Swaim has advanced 
Second Vice President S. F. Hammond, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., Celina, to the 
office of First Vice President and has 
named Paul Korn, St. Mary’s Packing 
Company, Delphos, as Second Vice Presi- 
dent. 


Roy Irons, Clyde, Ohio, has been re- 
appointed Assistant to the President of 
the Ohio Canners Association. 


Valley Brokerage Company—Myron W. 
Brown with considerable experience in 
contacting the retail and the super mar- 
ket trade in the Kansas City area, has 
joined the retail sales staff of Valley 
Brokerage Company, of Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


W. C. Simpson & Son, Check, Virginia, 
are discontinuing their kraut packing 
operation. 
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Robert C. “Bob” 
Paulus, co-founder 
and President of 
Paulus’ Brothers 
Packing Company 
Salem, Oregon, 
which firm was 
acquired last No- 
vember by Dole 
Hawaiian Pineap- 
ple Company, will 
retire at his own 


R. C. PAULUS request on May 
31. A veteran of 

47 years in the 

food industry, Mr. Paulus, has been | 
president of Paulus’ Brothers since 


its organization in 1936. Long active 
in canning industry affairs both Nation- 
ally and in the Pacific Northwest, 
he was President of the National Can- 
ners Association in 1941 and served dur- 
ing World War II on a number of Fed- 
eral Food Committees. Effective March 
15, George Paulus, co-founder of the firm, 
will become General Manager of the 
Paulus operations, according to a Febru- 
ary 15 announcement by Henry A. White, 
Dole President. He will be assisted by 
L. H. Hogue, who has been transferred 
from Dole’s California Production Divi- 
sion in San Jose. Elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Paulus Brothers 
last December, Mr. Hogue has since been 
working with that company on financial, 
accounting and budget procedures. Con- 
troler of the Baron-Gray Packing Com- 
pany in San Jose for a number of years 


before its acquisition in 1948 by Dole, Mr. 


Hogue has since been Assistant Treas- 
urer and Assistant Secretary of Dole in 
San Jose. 


USDA has extended to May 4 the time 
for submission of further views and com- 
ments on the proposal to issue new grade 
standards for frozen grape juice concen- 
trate for grape beverage. 


Promotion of Alton L. Gray to Assist- 
ant General Sales Manager has been an- 
nounced by H. I. Edwards, General Sales 
Manager, the Pfaudler Company, Ro- 
chester, New York. At the same time, 
Edgar N. Fox, Jr., has been named 
Rochester District Sales Manager, replac- 
ing Mr. Gray. Robert C. Silver has been 
promoted to Field Sales Engineer replac- 
ing Mr. Fox in the Rochester-Niagara 
Frontier District. 
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OZARK CANNERS ELECT 


R. C. Emerson, Emerson Canning Com- 
pany, Reeds Spring, Missouri, was elected 
President of the Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting, held at the 
Colonel Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, 
February 16 and 17. Other officers elected 
are: J. O. Harris, Sales Manager of the 
Fresh Canning Company, Ine., Spiro, 
Oklahoma, Vice President, and Louise 
Sword, Fayetteville, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Mrs. Maxine Pettit, Alpena Canning 
Company, Harrison, Arkansas, Gene 
Krier, Griffin Manufacturing Company, 
Muskogee, Oklahoma and Grover Howard, - 
Baron Canning Company, Westville, 
Oklahoma, were elected Directors. 


Wayne Packing Company, Sodus, New 
York, has been admitted to membership 
in the New York State Canners & Freez- 
ers Association. 


The Associated Grocery Brokers of San 
Francisco has set up an “Employment 
Clearing Office” for the use of the North- 
ern California Food Industry. Under the 
plan men desiring employment will file 
applications giving basic facts regarding 
their experience which will be catalogued 
and filed in the Employment Office. These 
files will be available to the members of 
the Northern California Food Industry. 
This office will be under the direction of 
E. C. Lohmeyer, c/o Parrott and Com- 
pany, 231 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
and the telephone is DOuglas 2-2400. A 
detailed Roster of Members has been sent 
every member of the trade. Melvin J. 
Schallock of Kelley-Clarke Co. is Presi- 
dent of the Association; Herman P. 
Bauer, Bauer Brokerage Co., Secretary. 

\ 


The Olive Growers Institute recently 
organized at a meeting held in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has opened offices «at 
Lindsay, in Tulare County, where the i1- 
dustry centers. The organization hopes 
to bring about a closer cooperation be- 
tween growers and packers and to make 
studies of cultural methods, marketiny 
programs and legislation, besides gathe' - 
ing statistics. Officers are Raymon: 
Leonard, Oroville, president; Herbert M. 
Trafton, secretary and manager, and A. 
R. Wakefield of Lindsay, L. D, Ohlson 
and R. V. Leahy of Oroville, and Georg’ 
Wurston and Earl Malot of Corning ar 
directors. 
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WASHINGTON 


FOOD & DRUG ISSUES 

STANDARDS CANNED 

PINEAPPLE, JUICE AND 
PRUNE JUICE 


After several years of study, the Food 
& Drug Administration has issued Stand- 
ards of Identity and minimum standards 
of quality for canned pineapple and can- 
ned pineapple juice, and standards of fill 
of container for canned crushed pine- 
apple and canned pineapple juice. Pub- 
lished in the Federal Register of Feb- 
ruary 10, they will become effective on 
January 1, 1957. 


Hearings were held in April, 1952 on 
these Standards and a proposed regula- 
tion was published by Food and Drug on 
September 17, 1955. Following publication 
of these latter, a few minor changes were 
suggested by industry, all of which are 
incorporated in the final order. 


The Standards provide for the packing 
of slices, half slices, broken slices, tidbits, 
chunks, cubes (diced), spears (fingers), 
and crushed pineapple. Optional pack- 
ing media in canned pineapple are 
water, pineapple juice, clarified juice, 
light syrup, heavy syrup and extra heavy 
syrup. No water is permitted in pine- 
apple juice. 

Copies of the Federal Register may be 
obtained at a minimum cost of 15 cents 
each, by writing the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED PRUNE JUICE 

In response to a request by the 
National Canners Association, the Food 
and Drug Administration on October 21 
(Federal Register October 28—Canning 
Trade, page 9, November 7, 1955) issued 
a proposed definition and standard of 
identity for canned prune juice, a water 
extract of dried prunes. After consider- 
ing the views and comments submitted by 
interested parties, Food and Drug on 
February 13 (F. R., February 17), 1956 
issued the order amending part 27 of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act providing 
for these standards. Principle changes 
from the original proposal include the 
elimination of lactic malic and tartaric 
acids as optional ingredients, leaving 
only three, lemon juice, lime juice and 
citri acid. Under terms of the February 
17 order also, it will not be necessary, 
thouch permissable, to carry on the label 
the -xplanatory statement “A water ex- 
trac’ of dried prunes.” The order becomes 
effe: ive six months following the Febru- 
ary |7 publication, or August 18, 1956, 
except of course, with respect to any 
pro: isions that may be stayed as a result 
of jections, which may be filed prior to 
the 0th day following February 17. 
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CANNED PUMPKIN GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a revision of United 
States Standards for Grades of Canned 
Pumpkin and Canned Squash, which be- 
come effective March 9, 1956, and will 
supersede those which have been in effect 
since May 15, 1934. The quality require- 
ments in the revised grades have been 
clarified so as to provide for a more 
accurate evaluation of the factors of 
color, consistency, finish, and defects. The 
revision provides for classifying canned 
pumpkin or canned squash as “U. S. 
Grade A” or “U. S. Fancy,” “U. S. Grade 
C” or “U. S. Standard,” and “Substand- 
ard.” The revised standards are the re- 
sult of studies conducted by the Depart- 
ment and recommendations which have 
been received by the Department from 
the industry. 


DEHYDRATED GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the issuance of United 
States Standards for Grades of Dehy- 
drated Grapefruit Juice, which were de- 
veloped at the request of processors and 
users of the product. 


The standards apply to a granular 
product which has been reduced to less 
than 8 percent moisture and packaged 
with a desiccant to further reduce the 
moisture content. The product reconsti- 
tutes to the equivalent of single-strength 
grapefruit juice by the addition of a spe- 
cified amount of cold water. The recon- 
stituted juice contains not less than 15 
ounces of grapefruit solids per gallon for 
unsweetened styles and 14 ounces for 
sweetened style. 


The standards provide for classifying 
the product as “U. S. Grade A” or “U.S. 
Fancy”, “U. S. Grade B” or “U. S. 
Choice”, and “Substandard”. The quality 
of the product is evaluated principally 
on the color, absence of defects, and 
flavor of the reconstituted grapefruit 
juice. 


Other important requirements for 
Grade A are a Brix-acid ratio of not less 
than 8 to 1 nor more than 14 to 1 for 
unsweetened juice, and a recoverable oil 
content of not less than 0.006 nor more 
than 0.012 ml. per 100 ml. of the reconsti- 
tuted juice. 


Comparable Grade B requirements are 
a Brix-acid ratio of not less than 7 to 1 


_ nor more than 14 to 1 for unsweetened 


grapefruit juice; not less than 11 to 1 nor 
more than 14 to 1 for sweetened grape- 
fruit juice, and a recoverable oil content 
of not less than 0.004 nor more than 0.020 
ml. per 100 ml. of the reconstituted juice. 


The standards become effective on 
March 19, 1956. They are essentially the 


same as those proposed by the Depart. 


ment on December 8, 1955. 
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FROZEN PLUM GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued, for the first time, U. S. stand- 
ards for grades of frozen plums, which 
will become effective for use March 6, 
1956. This product is generally packed in 
thirty-pound tins for institutional and 
manufactural uses. Three separate styles 
of pack are provided in line with com- 
mercial practices designated as “whole 
pitted,” “halved” and “crushed and 
broken.” The grades of the product are 
designated as U. S. Grade A or U. S. 
Fancy; U. S. Grade B or U. S. Choice; 
and Substandard. The grade is deter- 
mined by evaluating the factors of color, 
size, defects, and character and by de- 
termining compliance with requirements 
with respect to varietal characteristics 
and flavor. 


CHILLED ORANGE JUICE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that further consideration 
will be given to views concerning the pro- 
posal to issue new grade-standards for 
chilled orange juice. The proposed grade- 
standards were published in the Federal 
Register on December 24, 1955, affording 
interested parties 30 days in which to 
submit views. 

The Department has extended to May 1, 
1956, the time for submission of further 
views and comments on the proposals. 
Any exceptions or views on the proposal 
should be filed not later than that date 
with F. L. Southerland, Processed Prod- 
ucts Standardization and _ Inspection 
Branch, Fruit and Vegetable Division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


ORANGE JUICE GRADES 


Revised grade-standards for canned 
(single-strength) orange juice which re- 
place those which have been in effect 
since October 19, 1954, will become effec- 
tive March 13, 1956, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced. 

The new standards differ from the 1954 
grade-standards in adjusting the mini- 
mum requirements for Brix-acid ratios to 
produce a more desirable blend of 
sweetness-to-acidity in both the unsweet- 
ened and sweetened styles. In the revised 
standards, a realignment of score points 
places a greater numerical value in the 
scoring of the factor of color. 


LINDANE TOLERANCE 
PETITIONED 
_ A petition has been filed by the Ben- 
zene Hexachloride Committee, National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association, Box 


Falls Church, Virginia, proposing 


the establishments of a tolerance of 2.5 
parts per million for residues of lindane 
in or on the following raw agricultural 
commodities: Alfalfa and clover; corn 
and wheat; the fat of meat from cattle, 
goats, sheep, swine; the fat of poultry, 
and a tolerance of 0.1 part per million in 
milk.. 
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‘PACKAGED’ CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Development of five new “packaged” 
control systems for retorting operations 
in the canning industry was recently an- 
nounced by the Industrial Division of 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. 

The control systems cover the five fol- 
lowing retort operations: cooking with 
steam; with water; cooking with steam 
with automatic venting; with pressure 
cooling, and with both automatic venting 
and pressure cooling. Each control sys- 


tem contains all the components neces- . 


sary for the automatic control of the 
specific operation chosen; piped and 
wired panelboards included. 

For example, the packaged control sys- 
tem for steam cooking contains a single- 
pen recording thermometer with pneu- 
matic control and integral timer, two dia- 
phragm control valves and air acces- 
sories. The control system comes with 
mounting accessories and _ instructions. 
With this control system, temperatures 
of cooking time can be controlled and 
recorded. The process‘can be automatic- 
ally timed and automatic blowdown pro- 
vided when cooking time is completed. 
The “packaged” control system was con- 
c2ived to take advantage of the uniform- 
ity among process operations. 


NEW COMPOUND STOPS MOLD 
AND DECAY IN WOODEN 
FOOD CONTAINERS 


Costly mold and decay problems plagu- 
ing the food industry now can be easily 
eliminated, thanks to a decay-resisting 
(fungicidal) and water-repellent com- 
pound which dramatically extends the 
service life of wooden field boxes, hamp- 
ers and pallets used in harvesting and 
storage. 

The new compound is Cunilate Wood 
Seal, already in use throughout the coun- 
try by many major food growers, pack- 


NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ers, canners and manufacturers of har- 
vesting containers. 

Cunilate Wood Seal has successfully 
undergone extensive field tests on more 
than one million tomato baskets, and has 
proved that it meets the rigid require- 
ments of the food industry. 


The product also retards corrosion and 
rust of nail-heads.. Reduces warping, 
swelling and shrinking. Appreciably low- 
ers the mold spore count. 


Cunilate Wood Seal is a clear liquid, 
available in 55-gallon drums. For further 
information write to Scientific Oil Com- 
pounding Co., Ine., Cunilate Division, 
1637 South Kilbourn Avenue, Chicago 238, 
Illinois. 


True, the lovely farm lass adds much 
charm to this scene. But, you really 
should be looking at the tomato baskets! 
After considerable use and exposure to 
the elements, the baskets still are like 
new—thanks to ‘pampering” by CUNI- 
LATE WOOD SEAL. The new decay- 
resisting and water-repellent compound 
dramatically extends the service life of 
wooden field boxes, hampers, and pallets 
used in food harvesting. 


NEW ROTO-JET 
HEAT EXCHANGER 


A new heat exchange system, designed 
for more efficient and economical high 
temperature, short-time sterilization of 
a wide variety of liquid and semi-liquid 
products, is announced by W. F. and John 
Barnes Company, Rockford, _ Illinois. 
With this new method, steam is injected 
under pressure directly into the product 
to be sterilized. There is no intermediate 
surface for heat transfer loss. Complete 
dispersement of the steam is obtained by 
using a specially designed steam injec- 
tion head which prevents localized over- 
heating of the product. A constant sup- 
ply of purified steam is maintained 
through the use of a steam strainer, 
filter, washer, and desuper-heater. 


Brayten Wilbur, president of the 
Wilbur-Ellis Co. and Connell Bros. Co., 
Ltd., importers and exporters of San 
Francisco, Calif., and closely identified 
with the canned foods industry, has been 
made chairman of the board of the Bank 
of California, of that city. 
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One c* a series of ten new orchard air sprayers just announced 
kv the F, E. Myers & Brother Company of Ashland Ohio, is 
shown opposite. Myers engineers say that within the range of 
the ten units, is a sprayer which can fit the “Personality” of any 
orchard, eliminating the need for costly, custom-built sprayers. 
With the new sprayer the grower has a choice of 390, 400 or 500 
gallon tanks. Three of the new medels can be used for applying 
dilute or semi-concentrate spray materials. The other seven are 
designed as semi-concentrate or concentrate sprayers. 
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Big Rise in U. S. Fish Imports 


Total imports of fish and fish products 
by the United States rose from 209,986 
metric tons in 1938, valued at $39,738,- 
000, to 482,023 metric tons in 1953, 
valued at $244,992,000, according to the 
FAO Yearbook of Fishery Statistics, 
1952-53 (Volume IV, Part 2, Interna- 
tional Trade), which has just been pub- 
lished in Rome by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations. 
Most of this increase of more than 270,- 
000 metric tons is accounted for by im- 
ports from Canada. 

The biggest single increase has been 
in the import of fresh, chilled or frozen 
fish, which rose from 56,514 metric tons 
in 1938, valued at more than $10,000,000, 
to 174,266 metric tons in 1953, valued at 
$78,422,000. Of this figure, salmon from 
Canada accounted for 12,412 metric tons, 
worth more than $7,000,000. 

The United States imported 43,108 
metric tons of fresh or frozen tuna in 
1953, of which 34,978 came from Japan 
and 5,262 from Peru. 

There has been a big growth in the 
imports of fresh or frozen crustaceans 
and mollusks, rising from 10,971 metric 
tons in 1938, worth $3,334,000, to 46,453 
metric tons in 1953, valued at more than 
$50,000,000. The biggest increase has 
taken place in the import of shrimps and 
prawns ,from a mere 1,569 metric tons 


in 1988, valued at $240,000, to 19,550 
metric tons in 1953, valued at $20,898,- 
000. Mexico has been the chief supplier. 
Before the war the Mexicans sold less 
than 1,500 metric tons of shrimps and 
prawns to the United States, but by 1953 
they were selling more than 16,500 metric 
tons. 

The U.S. import of oysters rose from 
less than 1,000 metric tons in 1938 to 
4,465 metric tons in 1953, valued at $367,- 
000. Japan supplied 4,447 metric tons, 
nearly all the oysters imported. 


The United States is also importing 
more fish in airtight containers, the fig- 
ures being 21,203 metric tons in 1938, as 
compared with 58,925 metric tons in 1953. 
The value of this trade is now more than 
$40,000,000 a year. The biggest increase 
has taken place in the import of tuna 
in brine, antipasto, cakes, pastes and 
sauces. This rose from 881 metric tons 
in 1938, to 14,231 metric tons in 1953. 
Japan is dominant in this trade and sent 
to the United States 12,892 metric tons 
of the 1953 imports. 

There has also been a substantial in- 
crease in the imports of herring, sar- 
dines, pilchards and anchovies, packed 
in airtight containers but not in oil. The 
U. S. imported 15,791 metric tons in 1953, 
valued at more than $6,000,000 compared 
with 5,066 in 1938, valued at just over 1 


million dollars. Japan, Norway and the 
Union of South Africa are the chief 
suppliers. 


U. S. PRODUCTION OF 
FISH STICKS 


During the fourth quarter of 1955, the 
United States production of fish sticks 
amounted to 15.4 million pounds, accord- 
ing to the Fish and Wildlife Service. This 
was slightly less than the production re- 
ported for the corresponding quarter of 
1954. 

A total of 65.4 million pounds of fish 
sticks was produced during 1955—a gain 
of 31 percent compared with the preced- 
ing year. During 1955, 88 percent of the 
production was made up of cooked fish 
sticks and the remaining 12 percent was 
uncooked. 


Shipments of metal cans in December 
totaled 271,000 tons, 7 percent above 
November shipments of 253,000 tons but 
4.3 percent below December 1954 ship- 
ments of 283,000 tons, according to the 
Bureau of Census, Department of Com- 
merce. Shipments for the fourth quarter, 
however, totaling a million tons were 11 
percent greater than the fourth quarter 
of 1954 totaling 918,678 tons. Shipments 
of fruit and vegetable cans including 
juice, totaled 317,712 equivalent tons in 
the fourth quarter of 1955, compared with 
684,555 tons in the third quarter. 


HAMACHEK 


ELEVATOR PEA SAVER 


Is A 


Pea vines discharged from a viner contain threshed peas that have been entangled 
with mats of vines. The Elevator Pea Saver is a patented device which rolls over 
and pulls apart each mat of vines as it passes up the discharge elevator of a viner. 
By this action these threshed peas, normally lost, are recovered in the chaff separ- 


ator or tailing machine of the viner. 


The increased yields from the vines without 


additional seed, land rental, field supervision, or labor costs enhance profit. 
Hamachek Elevator Pea Savers are available for all makes of viners. 
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MARKET 


REVIEWPOINT 


THE MARKET—Canners, particularly 
in the Midwest and Far West, continue 
to receive a flood of shipping orders to 
be cleared prior to the advance of freight 
rates, as of Saturday, February 25.* This 
week a number of canners announced that 
it is physically impossible to accept 
further orders for clearance by that date. 
In the East, while the pressure is not as 
great, the market is very active. But 
with many items already completely un- 
available and buyers finally realizing that 
remaining supplies will continue to cost 
more money on almost a2 daily basis, and 
that new packs promise to be up sharply 
due to known increased costs, they are 
adding to inventories wherever possible. 


Shipments generally to February 1, 
with but one or two exceptions, have been 
slightly below last years shipments to 
date. When February shipments are made 
known about a month from now, it ap- 
pears certain the story will be reversed 
despite the decreased supplies this year. 


First reports of January shipments 
were released last week by the National 
Canners Association covering apples, 
applesauce, and red pitted cherries. 
Shipments of applies during that month 
totaled 482,000 cases, basis 10’s, com- 
pared with 565,000 cases last January, 
bringing season shipments to February 1 
to 2 million cases, just 85,000 cases less 
than last year. January shipments of 
applesauce in actual cases totaled 1.3 
million cases compared with 1.4 million 
cases in January of ’55, bringing season 
shipments to February 1 to 6.7 million 
cases compared with 6.8 million cases last 
season. January shipments of red pitted 
cherries totaled 290,000 cases or 27,000 
cases more than last year, bringing sea- 
son shipments to February 1 to 3.1 mil- 
lion cases compared with 2.1 million cases 
last season. 


PACKS—NCA last week also issued 
more pack figures, most of which con- 
cerned the Northwest. NCA listed the 
1955 pack of purple plums at 1.8 million 
cases (Northwest 1.7 million). The total 
pack was just 38,000 cases more than in 
1954. 

1955 berry packs in thousands of cases 
with the Northwest pack shown in paren- 
theses, were listed by NCA as follows: 


* Delayed until March 7, by request of I.C.C. 
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blackberry 419 (214); black raspberry 
119, of which Michigan packed 106; red 
raspberry 83 (67); strawberries 58 (34). 


- Total 1954 packs of these in thousands of 


cases were blackberries 413; black rasp- 
berries 160; red raspberries 141; straw- 
berries 132. The 1955 boysenberry pack 
totaled 212 (146); gooseberries 55 (53), 
and logenberries 11 (11). 1954 boysen- 
berries, gooseberries and logenberries re- 
spectively, also in thousands of cases 
were 324, 60 and 12. 


The 1955 pack of spiced and sweet 
pickled peaches, according to NCA, 
totaled 636,653 actual cases, of which 
California packed 572,359. The _ total 
compares with 1954 pack of 677,095 cases. 
The 1955 pack of canned figs, all in Cali- 
fornia, totaled 922,697 actual cases, com- 
pared with 770,127 cases in 1954. 


FROZEN STOCKS — The January 
build-up in orange concentrate stocks was 
3 million gallons, greater than average, 
and 2 million gallons greater than last 
year, according to the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service. The January gain of 7 
million gallons raised warehouse stocks 
to 22 million gallons—8 million gallons 
more than average and 3 million gallons 
more than at the end of January last 
year. 

Seasonal net withdrawals’ brought 
frozen fruit holdings down 36 million 
pounds to 384 million pounds by January 
31. The holdings were the largest on 
record for the date since 1947. This 
time last year frozen fruit holdings had 
totaled 348 million pounds while the 
1951-55 average is 311 million pounds. 
During the month stocks of strawberries 
fell off 19 million pounds to 122 million, 
compared with 95 million last year. 
Stocks of cherries, off 7 million to 57 
million, compared with 50 million last 
year. Stocks of peaches off 2.4 million 
to 33 million, compared with 27 million 
last year. Raspberries off 3 million to 29 
million compared with 32 million last 
year. Apples increased 6 million to 438 
million compared with 37 million last 
year. 

Frozen vegetable holdings were down 
70 million pounds from a month earlier 
to total 554 million pounds by January 31. 
This compares with 577 million pounds 
last January 31, while the average for the 
date is 505 million pounds. During the 
month, frozen peas were reduced 24 mil- 
lion pounds to 101 million pounds, com- 
pared with 100 million pounds last Janu- 
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ary; snap beans were reduced 12 million 
pounds to 69 million pounds, compared 
with 68 million last year; lima beans re- 
duced 13.5 million pounds to 85 million 
pounds, compared with 95 last year; 
sweet corn reduced 8.4 million pounds to 
57 compared with 84 last year. 


CONTRACT PRICES 
On page 12 of the February 13 issue 
of CT appeared a summary of what two 
National Canners are paying for toma- 
toes in Ohio. Since then we have received 
a bit more information, as follows: 


PEAS — An independent Pennsylvania 
canner $107 per ton for fancy, nothing 
for extra-standard or standard, but a 
bonus to the $107 figure ranging from 
$42 down, based on tenderometer read- 
ing. Seed, $6.80 per bushel. Cutting $1.50 
per seeded bushel. Unloading a $1.00 per 
ton of shelled peas; hauling at cost; use 
of loader, $2.50 per acre, with a minimum 
of 5 acres at any one time; free on twelve 
or more acres. 

Another independent Pennsylvania can- 
ner offering contracts for sweets, ranging 
from $80 to $116 per ton, depending on 
grade. Last year, from $80 to $112. On 
Alaskas, $90 to $123, as compared with 
$85 to $120 last year. Seed, Sweet $9, 
Alaska $7.60. Cutting cost $7 to $10 per 
acre; loading $12; hauling $12 per 
shelled ton. 

As of January 30, one Pennsylvania 
canner reports “Succeeded in contracting 
83 percent of sweet corn acreage and 93 
percent of pea acreage.” 

An independent Wisconsin canner is 
offering same pea contract as last year— 
Alaskas $2 to $4 a hundred weight, based 
on tenderometer tests from 90 to 145. 
Sweet variety, same price range based 
on Tenderometer tests from 85 to 135. 
Seed provided free; grower and canne) 
split costs of dusting; canner harvests a‘ 
$10.50 per acre. Silage is returned i) 
proportion to vines delivered. 

In Utah growers are reported request 
ing a $5 per ton increase. Last yea: 
prices ranged from $55 to $125 per ton. 


CORN—One independent Pennsylvani« 
canner offering $21 to $29 per ton, grade 
basis. Last year $18 to $26. Growers 
pays inspection costs; processor supplies 
seed at 45 cents per lb. and harvests at 
cost. 

Utah growers are asking $22, last yea) 
$20.50 per ton for sweet corn. Seed pro- 
vided by canner at 35 cents per lb. 
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tumors around the Tri-State place the 
figure at about $20 per ton, flat basis. 


SNAP BEANS—Utah canners are re- 
ported contracting snap beans on the 
same basis as last year. Top grade $155 
per ton; second grade $135; third $90; 
fourth grade $60 per ton. Seed cost 30 
cents per lb.; canner dusts at $3.00 per 
acre and also provides delivery. 


TOMATOES —A national canner in 
New Jersey is offering $39.50 for No. 1’s; 
$27.50 for No. 2’s. Last year $38.50 and 
$24 respectively. 

Another national canner in the same 
state offering $37 for 1’s; $27 for 2’s. 
Last year $36 and $23 respectively. 

One Illinois processor is reported offer- 
ing $29 for tomatoes on a flat basis, the 
same as last year. Plants cost $5.50 per 
thousand for Southern grown and $7.50 
for locals. Picking cost. is 12 cents per 
35 lb. hamper. 

The Utah Canning Crops Corporative 
is requesting $25 for 1’s; $15 for 2’s. Last 
year $24 and $14. Canner pays cost of 
delivery of 50 cents to $2.50 per ton and 
provides plants at $5.85 per thousand; 
dusting at $3.00 per acre; hamper rental 
10 cents. Minimum of 40 percent No. 1’s 
required. Picking cost is 10 cents for 40 
lb. box and 12 cents for 50 Ib. box. 


In California tomato contracting con- 
tinues at $22.50 per ton. Estimates 70 
percent of acreage signed first week in 
February. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company has 
announced the opening of a warehouse in 
Tampa, Florida, at 101 North 10th Street, 
to better serve the citrus industry and 
other volume users in the area. Walter 
A. Watkins will continue to service the 
Florida territory. In 1950 the company 
opened a factory at 225 Morse Street, 
Atlanta, Ga., to serve the states of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 
North and South Carolina. Henry R. 


Froehlig continues in charge of this 
Southeast Division. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Bull Market Pressures Continue—Tomatoes, 

Corn Steady—Peas Strong—Beans Strength- 

ening—Citrus Moves Up Again—Still Some 

Shading In Applesauce—Red Cherries Un- 

settled—Underbidding Low Grade Apricots, 

Cherries—Sardine Demand Picks Up—Tuna 
Demand In Upswing. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 24, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Another advance 
in canned orange juice, long expected, 
materialized during the week, reflecting 
the continued heavy movement of the 
new pack and rising production costs. In 
the remainder of the market, while im- 
portant price changes were lacking, up- 
ward pressures continued in evidence 
and, with few exceptions, it appeared that 
prices for many staple items were at the 
low for the current marketing season. 


THE OUTLOOK—Chains and whole- 
salers continue in the market for replace- 
ment supplies, and it is indicated that in 
some instances buyers are lengthening 
their lines in anticipation of higher prices 
and possibly supply shortages around the 
time the new season’s packs begin mov- 
ing. A general expectation of moderately 
higher prices on 1956 packs, reflecting 
higher wage costs, is a contributing 
factor. 


TOMATOES — With day-to-day busi- 
ness making further inroads into remain- 
ing carryover stocks, the tomato market 
continues to exhibit firmness. Canner 
price views find standard 1s at $1.05, with 
308s at $1.35 and up, and 2%s at $2.20, 
while standard 10s are variously quoted 
from $8.00 to $8.50, f.o.b. Tri-State can- 
neries. Florida canners have been offer- 
ing standards at around 92% cents for 
1s, $1.20 for 303s and $7.00 for 10s. The 
market in the Midwest is strong, and a 
steady tone is reported from California. 


CORN—Buyers are looking for addi- 
tional supplies of 10s, both white and 


golden, in the East, and canners are ex- 
pected to be down to bare floors long 
before new pack starts moving. Prices 
are firm. In the table size, standard 
crushed 308s continue to command $1.25 
and upwards, with extra standards at 
$1.35 and fancy at $1.50 for golden. Fancy 
wholegrain shoepeg is held at $1.60 and 
upwards in the east. Similar strength is 
reported in the Midwest, with standards 
extremely hard to find. 


PEAS—Buyers are looking for addi- 
tional supplies of peas, and the market is 
strong, with an increasingly tight supply 
position evident in 10s. Standards in the 
Midwest range from $1.20 upwards on 
303s, with extra standard 4-sieve at $1.30 
and up. Some fancy 1-sieve Alaskas are 
still reported available in the Midwest 
at $2.50. 


BEANS — Steady trade buying is 
whittling down canner bean holdings, and 
the market is strengthening. Ofierings of 
standard 303s at $1.10 are becoming less 
frequent, with extra standards, which had 
been offering in fair volume at $1.30, now 
heading upwards as well. 


CITRUS—Orange juice prices moved 
upward again this week, with the market 
on sugar-added now quoted at a minimum 
of $1.25 for 2s, $2.80 for 46-ounce, and 
$5.85 for 10s, f.o.b. Florida canneries. 
There were no changes on other citrus 
juice. Offerings of blended were being 
made from $1.05 upwards on 2s, with 
46-ounce at an inside price of $2.30. 
Grapefruit juice continued on offer at 85 
cents for 2s, with 46-ounce at $1.85. 
Fancy grapefruit sections range $1.45 
upwards, with broken segments at $1.30, 
both in 303s. Citrus salad, 303s, is quoted 
at $1.90 for fancy and $1.75 for choice. 
Trade interest in canned single strength 
orange juice is indicated by the fact that 
while Florida packed 1,137,000 cases dur- 
ing the four weeks ended February, ship- 
ments during that same period were 
2,467,000 cases, exclusive of 212,000 cases 
of unsweetened orange juice which was 
bought by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. 
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APPLESAUCE — There is still some 
shading going on in sauce. While canners 
in the East are generally quoting fancy 
303s at $1.35, confirmations at conces- 
sions are reported possible, and buyers 
are looking the market over carefully 
when seeking replacements. 


CHERRIES—Canners in the Midwest 
are none too happy over their experiences 
with 2s during the current season, and 
303s will make further gains in future 
pack totals in consequence. The market 
is unsettled, with 303s quoted at $1.75 
for 303s RSP, with 2s held at $1.90 and 
10s at $9.75, f.o.b. canneries. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—A little shad-_ 


ing has been going on in low grades of 
apricots, it is reported, with standard 
2%s at $2.60 and upwards and 303s at 
$1.60. Buyers are underbidding the mar- 
ket on Royal Anne cherries, following 
recent evidence of softness due to heavy 
packer holdings. Current quotations find 
fancy 2%s held at $4.40, with choice at 
$4.00, f.o.b. California plants. A _ little 
new buying is reported in peaches, with 
California canners quoting clings at $3.10 
for 2\%s and $2.00 for’303s fancy, while 
on choice 2%s are quoted at $2.85 and 
303s at $1.90. Canners are holding cock- 
tail at $3.35 and up for fancy 2%s, with 
choice at $3.10. 


SARDINES—Some pick-up in demand 
is reported, but the market has shown no 
quotable change. Maine canners gen- 
erally are quoting $8.50 per case for 
quarters, but concessions of 25 to 50 
cents per case are still being made in 
some instances. California packers are 
holding 1s oval in tomato or mustard 
sauce at $7.25 per case. 


SALMON—There were no new devel- 
opments in the canned salmon situation 
during the week. Open market offerings 
have about disappeared, and the only 
hope of additional supplies from last sea- 
son’s pack rests on the possibility that 
some stocks held under contract for later 
shipment from the coast may not be 
ordered out—an extremely unlikely con- 
tingency in view of the general scarcity 
of salmon and current high prices. 


OTHER FISH—Tuna demand is on the 
upswing, and with a tighter supply posi- 
tion developing, a stronger market is in 
prospect. Reports from the Gulf note a 
growing scarcity in offerings of canned 
shrimp, and here, too, the market is mov- 
ing upward. 


General Foods Corporation recently 
opened a new distribution center in San 
Leandro, Calif., from which 11 Western 
States will be served. The plant, with its 
108,000 square feet of space, is under the 
management of S. L. Feener, Jr. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Shipments Still In High Gear—W.K. Corn 
Moves Up—Kraut High With Many Canners 
Withdrawn—Tomato Offerings Light, Prod- 
ucts Sold Up — Many Pea Items Short — 
Applesauce Selling Freely At Reduced Prices 
—Citrus, Pineapple Shipments Heavy. 


By “Midwest” . 


Chicago, IIll., Feb. 24, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Shipments into 
Chicago continued this week in high gear 
stimulated by higher freight rates effec- 
tive the latter part of the month and ad- 
vancing prices on a number of important 
canned food items. Kraut canners in Wis- 
consin report a deluge of shipping in- 
structions and are having difficulty keep- 
ing up current shipping schedules. Ex- 
cellent sales at the retail level and higher 
prices are responsible. Corn, too, seems 
to be moving better and prices are going 
up on the whole kernel variety as unsold 
supplies are entirely insufficient to care 
for demands. Green and wax beans are 
also coming in for more attention lately 
and the movement of all varieties could 
be considered good. All West Coast fruit 
items got a shot in the arm by the higher 
freight rates as the long haul to Chicago 
makes a difference in costs that buyers 
do not like to contemplate. Pineapple 
shipments from the Islands have been 
extremely heavy due to a recent strike 
seare and there has been considerable 
congestion at West Coast ports. Citrus 
canners in Florida report another week 
of excellent sales and shipments went 
over the 1,300,000 mark which puts un- 
sold stocks down to the lowest level in 
the last five years. Everything consid- 
ered, activity is at a level which should 
keep everyone reasonably happy. 


CORN — Statistics indicate consider- 
ably less corn on hand and unsold at pres- 
ent than at the same time last year. 
However, the shortage in the Midwest ap- 
pears much worse on whole kernel than 
on cream style and prices have moved up 
accordingly. Fancy whole kernel is now 


selling at $1.55 to $1.60 on 303s and, $9.50~ 


on tens with nothing at.all offered in the 


way of lower grades. It looks like a tight: 


squeeze between now and next September 
when another pack will be ready. Cream 
style corn is in more plentiful supply al- 
though still under last year by a sizeable 
margin and prices are firm at $1.50 for 
fancy 303s and $9.25 for tens with extra 
standard at $1.35 and $8.50 while stand- 
ard grade is bringing $1.20 and $7.50. 


KRAUT—Current heavy movement of 
kraut and the short supply situation have 
combined to push prices to the highest 
level since the pack began. Currently, 
most canners in Wisconsin are now list- 
ing fancy grade at $5.85 for tens with 
2%s at $1.75 and 303s at $1.27%. How- 
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ever many of them are off the market 
except for shipments against earlier com- 
mitments. Buyers who are not covered in 
some manner are in trouble as higher 
prices have not affected the excellent 
movement so far this season. 


TOMATOES—While statistics indicate 
there are more tomatoes in canner’s 
hands now than this time last year no 
one would ever know it by what is offered 
by local processors. Standards are offered 
sparingly in 303s only at $1.40 while 
extra standards are listed at $1.50 to 
$1.60. Other sizes are not offered except 
in small clean up lots. Sales are off con- 
siderably simply because the merchandise 
is not offered for sale. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—Trying to find 
tomato juice here in any size is like 
looking for a needle in a haystack. Al- 
most every buyer has juice on his short 
list but local canners seem to have noth- 
ing unsold. Last sales were made on the 
basis of $2.75 for 46 oz. and $1.30 for 2s 
but prices don’t mean much these days 
with nothing to sell. Catsup is in just 
about the same position although there 
is a little standard 14 oz. offered at $1.70 
and even less fancy at $1.85 to $1.95. 


PEAS—Standard peas in any size are 
scarce in Wisconsin and a number of 
items in No. 10 cans are getting very 
short. Standard 303s are bringing $1.20 
to $1.25 with tens at $7.25 but it’s tough 
to find a canner with anything to sell. 
Tens of all grades are tight and most can- 
ners do not have anything like a normal 
assortment to offer. Fancy three sieve 
Alaskas are listed at $9.25 with extra 
standards at $8.50. Fancy ungraded 
sweets are quoted at $8.25 while extra 
standards are at $7.25. 


APPLESAUCE—The industry appears 
to be selling quite freely here at $1.25 for 
fancy sauce in 303s with tens at $6.75. 
These prices are down from previous 
levels but sales have been fairly good and 
it looks like current offerings are on the 
bottom. Some of the experts are predict- 
ing these prices will move up at least 5 
cents on 303s and 25 cents on tens before 
another thirty days. 


CITRUS—A firm market on orange 
juice has stimulated sales to a consider- 
able degree and shipments from Florida 
are greatly exceeding the pack. Last 
week’s shipments of over 1,300,000 cases 
included about 750,000 cases of orange 
alone bringing unsold stocks down to the 
lowest level in the past five years. Prices 
are firm on unsweetened orange at $1.40 
for 2s and $3.10 for 46 oz. Blended juice 
is likewise strong and prices are holding 
at $1.17% and $2.50. Grapefruit juice is 
generally quoted at 92% cents and $1.95 
but there has been some shading of prices 
the‘ past week or two. 


PINEAPPLE — Orders for Hawaiian 
pineapple were very much on the heavy 
side last month and earlier this month 
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resulting in some very heavy shipments 
before February 1st which was the dead- 
line in the case of the anticipated strike. 
The flood of orders has created a problem 
at West Coast ports and many shipments 
have been delayed at that point which is 
making a lot of people unhappy. Prices 
are unchanged although there is a possi- 
bility of shortages in some sizes of fancy 
grades. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rains Delay Early Plantings — Sales Quite 
Satisfactory—Dry Bean Prices On The Rise— 
Citrus Firm—Applesauce Unsettled—Toma- 
toes In Good Demand — Asparagus Prices 


Lower—Fish Continues Strong With Salmon. 


Sold Up. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Feb. 23, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Rains have re- 
turned to California, following a respite 
of almost four weeks, but flood condi- 


tions have been confined to a few areas 


and are not reported as serious. Plant- 
ings for early crops have been delayed in 
most districts and may be smaller than 
in recent years. Canner sales continue 
quite satisfactory, with buyers anxious to 
build up their inventories before freight 
rates advance in March. This movement 
is highly pleasing to canners too, since 
they will be relieved of March tax assess- 
ments. Most fruits and vegetables are 
being held quite firmly, with smaller 
crops in prospect for some items. Unsold 
asparagus is causing some concern and 
prices are being shaded to effect sales. In 
fruits, fruit cocktail is rated as being in 
oversupply and prices are on a somewhat 
lower level. Fish continues to be a strong 
item, with salmon more closely sold up 
than in several years. Prices are largely 
without change. 


CITRUS—Most items in the canned 
juice line are firmly held, with emphasis 
on orange juice. Unsweetened orange 
juice in the 46 oz. size is quoted by some 
interests at $3.22% a dozen, with this for 
prompt shipment only. Blended orange 
and vrapefruit juice with sugar added is 
moving at $2.60 for this size. Whole sec- 
tions grapefruit in the No. 303 size is 
pi at $1.60, with buffet priced at 

1.02%. 


Al'PLESAUCE—The applesauce mar- 
ket continues in hectic shape as far as 
California pack is concerned. A National 
Lab»: Relations Board trial examiner has 
rule: during the week that Southern 
Cali‘ornia teamsters unions violated Fed- 
eral! law in supporting the striking 
Seb..;topol apple cannery workers. But 
all .f the struck canneries except one 
are :ow negotiating settlements with the 
teamsters. In the meantime, only a small 
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part of the 1955 pack has been moved 
and list prices do not have much mean- 
ing. Limited sales are being made on the 
basis of $1.35 for No. 303 fancy. Pacific 
Coast apple juice has been moving of 
late on the basis of $2.65 for 46-oz. 


TOMATOES—AlImost all items in the 
tomato and tomato products line are in 
good demand, with lists badly broken. 
Some sales of No. 2% fancy tomatoes 
have been reported at $2.60 and standard 
in this size at $1.90, but it requires shop- 
ping around to locate stocks. In tomato 
juice there have been sales of No. 2 at 
$1.30, 46 oz. at $2.80 and No. 10 at $4.90, 
with buffet tomato sauce at 75 cents and 
tomato paste at 90 cents for 6 oz. These 
are largely for featured brands. Cali- 
fornia canners have been active of late in 
signing up 1956 acreage, with plans in 
mind for another large pack. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus is now mov- 
ing forward to the fresh market and 
some canners note that coincident with 
this the demand for the canned item has 
picked up. The high prices prevailing for 
the fresh item seem to make those on 
canned asparagus more reasonable in the 
public mind. Asparagus for both the 
fresh market and for processing is 
assessed for the purpose of carrying out 
the work of the State Asparagus Advis- 
ory Board. This year processing aspara- 
gus will be assessed at the rate of 2% 
per 100 pounds, against 5 cents last year. 
Prices on all green canned asparagus 
have been adjusted downward in recent 
weeks and this has served to stimulate 
business to a noticeable degree. Fancy 
Colossal that moved earlier at $5.30 for 
No. 2 is now to be had at $4.65 and 
Mammoth and Large, formerly priced at 
$5.15, is now available at $4.50. 


SARDINES — The demand for Cali- 
fornia sardines is again on the upward 
trend, with canners confident that all 
that can be packed this season can be 
marketed without difficulty. Sales of un- 
advertised brands have been made of late 
at $7.00-$7.25 per case for 1-lb. ovals in 
tomato sauce, $5.00-$5.25 for No. 1 talls 
in brine and $7.00-$7.25 for 5 oz. tall in 
tomato sauce. The latter in cases of 100. 


V.A. REQUIREMENTS FOR 
CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES 
AND FISH—1956 PACK 


(Continued from Page 10) 


FRUIT & FRUIT JUICES 


Can 

Description Grade Size Cases 
Pears, Bartlett, Halved, 

Heavy Syrup #10 25,000 
Pineapple, Slices (Whole), 

Medium, Water Pack........ A #2 3,125 
Pineapple, Slices (Whole), 

Medium, Extra Heavy 

Syrup A #10 12,000 
Pineapple, Crushed, Heavy 

Pack, Sweetened Extra 

Heavy A #10 6,000 
Pineapple, Tidbits, Extra 

Heavy A #10 7,500 
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Can 

Description Grade Size Cases 
Pineapple Juice ..............000 A #10 40,000 
Plums, Purple, Fresh, 

B #303 3,000 
Plums, Purple, Fresh, 

Heavy Syrup B #10 9,000 
Plums, Green Gage or Yel- 

low Egg, Heavy Syrup...... B #10 4,000 
Sauce, Cranberry, Jellied or 

A #10 2,500 


VEGETABLES & VEGETABLE JUICES 


Asparagus, All Green, cut 
spears. Cuts 1% inches 
or less—minimum heads 
18% average and 12% per 
container. Cuts longer 
than 14% inches — mini- 
mum heads 25% average 
and 15% per container...... 

Asparagus—As above ex- 
cept Sodium Content Re- 
stricted to not more than 
4 mg per 100 grame.......... 

Beans, Dried, Regular Proc- 
ess, Red, in brine................ 

Beans, Green, Cut (34”- 
1%”), Round—Sizes 2, 3, 
4, 5 and/or 6, or Flat— 
Sizes 3, 4 and/or 5.............. 

Beans, Green—As above ex- 
cept Sodium Content Re- 
stricted to not more than 
2 mg. per 100 grams .......... 

Beans, Lima, any variety, 
Sizes Tiny, Small, Medium 

Beans, Lima—As above ex- 
cept Sodium Content Re- 
stricted to not more than 
5 mg. per 100 grams........ 

Beets, Sliced, Small or 
Medium SiZe 

Carrots, Sliced or Diced........ 

Corn, Cream Style, Golden.. 

Corn, Whole Grain, Golden.. 

Hominy, Whole, White, Lye 

Juice, Tomato 

Juice, Tomato — Sodium 
Content Restricted to not 
more than 5 mg per 100 
grams 

Juice, Vegetable Cocktail... 

Mushrooms, White, Stems 

Peas, Sweet, Sieve 3, 4 or 
5 or ay combination 1-6, 
70% 3, 4 and/or 

Peas—As above’ except 
Sodium Content Restricted 
to not more than 5 mg 
per 100 grams. 

Peas, Puree ............... 


Potatoes, Sweet, Whole and 

Pieces in Light Syrup...... 


Tomatoes—Sodium Content 
Restricted to not more 
than 10 mg per 100 grams 

Tomato Puree, Medium...... 

*Salmon, Red or Sockeye.... 


*Salmon, Red or Sockeye— 
Sodium Content Restricted 
to not more than 60 mg 
DET 100 

*Tuna Fish, Chunk................ 

*Tuna Fish, Chunk—Sodium 
Content Restricted to not 
more than 50 mg per 100 
grams 


* On basis of 48 cans to case. 


#10 18,700 
#303 4,000 
#10 6,000 
#10 40,000 


#303 3,125 


#303 3,000 
#10 24,700 
#2 3,000 
#10 6,000 
#2 5,000 
#10 12,500 
#10 12,500 


#308 4,582 

2 6,000 
#2% 2,000 
#2% 15,000 
#10 3,000 
#10 2,500 
#10 8,000 
#10 52,500 
#303 5,000 
#10 25,000 
#1 7,500 
#% 1,750 
#1 4,500 
#% 2,000 


MARKET NEWS 
A 
A 
B 
B #10 13,400 
B re = 
A 
B 
B #10 19,200 
A #10 4,000 
#10 35,000 
A 
#2 5,000 
46-02. 7,500 
16-0z. 12,500 
B #10 37,500 
B 
Pimientos, Pieces 
A 
A 
A 
B 
A 
> 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.b. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Norte: Many items, particularly vege- 
tables, are withdrawn and prices 
represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Gr. & Wh., Tips, 


4.00-4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
2.87% 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 


Large Spears ..3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic. 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinciess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 02............. 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 o2z....... .90-.92% 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.25-7.25 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308.......... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 7521.85 
No. 10 .... 5.75-6.25 
New YorkK & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.70-1.75 
Cut, Fey., 4 sv., No. 308......1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..........1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.25-2.50 
No. 10 7.50-8.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Fey., Fr. Style, Cut, Gr., 
No. 303 1.50-1.65 
Wax, Fey, Cut, 4 sv., 
1.60-1.65 
FLorIDA 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
No. 10. 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.05-2.15 
No. 10 11.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308..............1.65 
No. 10 : 9.50 
7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........1.25+1.35 
- No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........ 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax Nominal 
OZARKS 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 303 
Wh. No. 808, 2 2.20 
No. 10, 4 sv 10.50 
-Wh. Reg., No. 808, 2 1.90 
No. 10, 2 sv. 9.75 
No .303, 3 sv 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
Std. L. Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.50 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.25-2.40 
No. 10 13.00 
8 sv., No. 303 2.15-2.20 
No. 10 12.15-12.25 
Vertical, Fcy., 3 sv., No. 308......2.45 
4 sv., No. 303 manne 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 8038..........1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
4 sv., No. 803 1.70 
No. 10 9.85 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 808 
No. 10 8.50 


Std., No. 808 421.40 
No. 10 7.85-8.15 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........2.60-2.70 
Small 2.25-2.85 
No. 10 13.00 
Medium 2.10-2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 303..1.30-1.35 
St. Gr. & Wh., No. 393............. «1.10 
No. 10 7.50 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 
Fey., Sliced No. 30 
Wisconsin 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 6.25 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
Cut, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1 ae 10 
Sliced 303s 1.26 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
CORN— 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 1.50-1.60 
9.50-10.00 
Wx; Mes 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 3038 nom 
No. 10 nom 
Shoepeg, Fey., No. 308........ 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
MIDWEST 
Gold., W.K., Fey., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 nom 
Std., No. 303 nom, 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25 
Std., W.K. Wh., No. 308.............. 1.20 
PEAS 
Eastern Alaskas 
10’s, All Grades. nom 


Fey., 2 sv., No. 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 


Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 308........ 1.55-1.60 
3 sv., No. 303 1.45 

Std., 3 sv., No. 2521.35 
4 sv., No. 2521.30 
Ungraded, Ne. 1.17%4-1.20 


Eastern Sweets 


Fey., 3 sv., No. 10 9.50 
5 sv., No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308........ 40 
No. 10 00 
4 sv. : 25 
Std., Ung., No. 808.............. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
Midwest Alaskas 
No. 10 13.75 
2 sv., No. 308 2.15 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 


Midwest Sweets 

Fey., 3 sv., No. $08... 

Fey., 4 sv., No. 808 
No. 10 
5 sv., No. 803 
No. 10 
Ungraded, No. 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ex. Std., 3 sv., No, 303........ 1.40-1.45 
4 BV., NO. 1.30-1.35 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2%........(mom.) 1.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., 
(nom.) 1,27%4-1.30 
(nom.) 1.75 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 303......1.35-1.50 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Ozark, Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 24% 1.70 
No. 10 5.50 
Calif., Fey., No. 303.......... 1.35-1.421% 
2.00-2.07% 
TOMATOES 
TRI-STATES 
Std., No. 303 
No. 2% 2 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 


Ex, Std., No. 1............ 1.15 
1.50-1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9,25-9.50 
Std., No. 303. 1.40 
No. 2% 2.45 
No. 10 8.50 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308........ «1.70 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.70 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.30 
0. 2% 1.90 
No. 1 6.50-7.00 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1........... 
No. 30: 1.20 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 10.50 
Ind., Fey., 14 o2z....... (nom.) 1.85-1.95 
No. (nom.) 13.00 
Md., Fey., No:° 10........... 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.25 
No. 10 (per doz.)..... -14.50-15.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 308..1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 7.25-7.35 
Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1..(nom.) 1.05 
No. 10 Out 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 10 
No. 10 8.25 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 308, Fey 1.35 
No. 10 8.25 
APPLES (East) 
No. 10, Sl. 9.25-9.75 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.30 
No. 10 11.60-12.15 
Chotce, No. 2.80-2.90 
1 10.15-10.75 
2.60-2.70 
9.15-9.75 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%..........8.50 


Unpeeled 2.2716 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No, 308......... 1.76-1.85 
No. 90-2.00 
No. 9 26 
Calif., Fey., No. 2%..... 40 
Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 808 2.60 
No. 2% 4.00 
No. 10 14,25-15.00 


No. 2% 3.95 


No. 10 13.90 
N. Y. Dark Bing Ch., 
No. 303 2.35-2.76 
COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 2.10-2.1215 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 12.25 
Choice, No. 303 2.05 
No. 2% 3.16 
INO, 20 11.95-12.00 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., No. 308..........2.05 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00 
Choice, No. 303 1,90 
No. 2% 2.85-2,90 
We. 10 scons 10.25-10.50 
Std., No. 303.. 1.77%-1.80 
Whee -6214-2.67% 
No. 10 9.40-9.60 
Elberta, Fey., No. 
No. 10 11.50 
2.95-2.97% 
Peet & N.W., Fey., No. 303....2.35 
No. 2% 8.85 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, No. 803 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.40-3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
7.75-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. 1.90 
46 oz. tin 2.40 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
1.05-1.17% 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.65 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., 8/a, NO. 9216 
46 0z., s/a 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 3.85 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.25-1.40 
46 oz. 2.80-3.10 
No. 10 5.85-6.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
2.75-2.85 
Pa., Fey., No. 2......1.85-1.40 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
..(nom.) 4.90 
Calif., Fey., NO. 1.25-1.40 
46 oz. 


FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 

(Nominally Quoted) 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T... 


Medium Red, No. 1T......... 28. week 00 
’s 
P.S. Sockeye 4’ 20.00 
Pi Tall, No. 
Chum, Tall, No. Lee... 20,00-22.00 
1! 
SARDINES—Per Case 
No. 1T Brine 
Maine, Oil 00-8.5 


TUNA—Per CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.00-14.50 


Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.50 
Std., Light Meat 10.00 
Chunks 9.75 
Grated 7.50 


5 NO. 2521.80 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 02D ; 
St., Ung., No. 2021.25 
Fla., Std., No. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 


